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A Letter to You 


Dear WEE WIispoM Readers: 


This is a personal letter to wish each of you a happy vacation, Wh 
a thrill the first few days are when schoolbooks are sli Pethay 
Mother will let you sleep a little longer in the mornings! Then ther 
will be all the gay plannings for vacation trips, picnics, and visits i 
farm and city. Vacationtime is truly a happy carefree time. 

After the thrill of the first few days of freedom is over you may} 
asking Mother what you can do. WEE Wispom has several ideas thi 
month that you will want to try out. Barbara Benson will be glad to sex 
you directions for starting a Good Words Booster Club in your hon 
or neighborhood. (See page 20.) When I was a child one of our neig 
bors had thirteen children in the family. What a splendid GWB Ch 
they could have had! 

Our Stamp Editor is just full of ideas about collecting stamps. I 
will be glad to advise you about your collection or to help you start o 

Wee Wispom has a world-wide circulation, and we are hoping th 
through the pen-pal column (page 27) you boys and girls in the Unit 
States will begin writing to boys and girls in foreign lands, and that y 
boys and girls of other lands who are reading WEE Wispom will se 
your names and addresses in for the pen-pal list. Now that planes a 
carry us from one country to another in a matter of minutes you will 
wanting to form friendships and later on will probably want to visit 
another. So we are making a special request of you foreign subscribe 
to send in your names and addresses. Be careful to write plainly and| 
sure to give your age. Any child under thirteen may send in his nam 
This will be fun! - 

Summertime is a wonderful time to establish your own private li 
for sending messages to neighboring playmates. Read Glenn Morga 
directions for making one on page 22. 

You will find other ideas for summer fun in this number of Ws 
Wispoo and in the July and August numbers as well. 

We send you our love and best wishes for a happy vacation. 


Ana LA 
Editor. 


Published monthly by UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, Lee’s Summit, Mo. Entered 
second-class matter, at the post office at Lee’s Summit, Mo. Accepted for mailing at special m 
postage provided for in section 1103, act of Oct. 3, 1917, authorized Oct. 27, 1922. 

Editor: Jane Palmer, Associate Editor: Anna Thompson. 

Unity School publishes Unity, Weekly Unity, Good Business, Daily Word, Progress, Unity S¥ 
School Leaflet, and Wee Wisvom. All these periodicals may be obtained from Unity School 
from Unity centers. Subscription price of all magazines, $1 a year, except Weer Wispom, which # 
Single copies; Weekly Unity, 5 cents; Wez Wispom, 20 cents; all others, 15 cents. 
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All day they just swim round and , 
round, 
Across the pond and back; 
All their conversation 
Is “Quack! Quack, quack! Quack 
quack!” 


They never wish for riches, 
Nor do they ever lack; 

They fish by standing on their heads 
And then remark, “Quack, quack!” 


It might be fun to be a duck— 
No work, no shoes to black, . 
No teeth to brush; but what a bore 
To only say, “Quack, quack”! 


UCRS 
— By Esther Hull Doolittle 
BN 


For Sake, 


A Seven-Part Serial by Gardner Hunting 


\ \ 7 HEN BIM first put the kitten into Kathy’s 
hands it only about filled her slim fingers 
full. The softest little ball of fur, curled up al- 
most round as an orange and almost the color 
of an orange too. You could hardly believe it. 

Kathy looked up at her big brother. “Oh, 
Bim! How old is it?” 

Bim’s name was really Blinn, but Kathy had 
begun to call him Bim as soon as she could talk, 
and Daddy and Mother Enderby had laughed 
and imitated her until they got the habit. Funny 


_how a habit you got would stick! 


Bim rubbed the kitten’s tiny chin. “It’s just 
your age, Kitty,” he said, grinning down at 
her, his brown eyes teasing. 

“My age! Bim! She’s just only born. I'm 


eleven years old!” 


“Well, she’s eleven—eleven days. Eleven is 
eleven, isn’t it?” ; 

This was ridiculous of course. But Bim had a 
habit of making fun. He was seventeen, big and 
strong enough to pick Kathy up and hold her 
almost the way she held the orange kitten. 
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Author of 
a ee “Think of That” and 
“The White Chip” 


In fact he sometimes did. Some. 
times he even called her Kitty, 
as if to him she were little and 
soft and made to pet too. Kathy 
sort of liked it, and sort of 
didn’t; she wasn’t a little girl 
any more. She was four feet 
seven, and she weighed seventy. 
one pounds, and she could keep 
house for him when Daddy and 
Mother were away, as they were 
this year. She could take care 
of her own clothes, and braid 
her own hair, and ride a horse 
out here on this wonderful big 
horse farm where they were 
staying this summer, where 
some of the wonderful, valua- 
ble horses were—well, not quite as orange 
colored as this kitten but kind of lemon-bay col- 
ored, with manes and tails that were almost 
white. Palominos, Mr. March, their owner, called 
them, and they were great, beautiful, friendly 
animals, so full of life and power, so smart and 
kind that they were in some ways almost like 
le. 

Kathy Enderby had a habit too—a habit of 
thinking in eager, picturelike thoughts that could 
jump from a kitten to a brother, from horses to 
housekeeping to growing up, all in the same 
minute nearly, as they did now. 

She cuddled the soft kitten. “Bim, she’s al 
most as fluffy and cute as—as a new-laid chick 
en!” she said. 

Bim laughed. Echoes of the jolly sound came 
back from the long row of stables at the side 
of the yard. Two or three big horses lifted whitt 
or brown or black faces over the half doors o 
their dark stalls. Big Red poked his nose ott 
inquiringly; the new little colt Pancho and his 
mother put their long, slim heads over their gatt; 
Blackie, next door to them, thrust his muzzle 
out, tipped his head over on one side, and 
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stretched his lips as if he laughed too. That was 
his habit. The tiny orange kitten in Kathy’s 
hands opened her small mouth and let out a 
tremulous little mew, like the bleat of a lone- 
some lamb—though she was only about as big 
as a ball of yarn. Poochie, the slim, shaggy dog, 
half collie, half pooch, as Bim said, got up from 
beside Blackie’s gate and wrinkled her soft lip, 
as if she got the joke. Every creature in sight 
seemed to hear Bim laugh and want to get in 
on the fun. 

Kathy laughed too but with a small choke in 
her voice, because all at once it seemed both fun- 
ny and a little pathetic. Everything alive seemed 
to want to share in the fun, and those that 
couldn’t talk but only mew or nicker or whimper 
tried so hard just to be friends. There in the June 
sunshine all of life suddenly seemed to Kathy 
so full and running over with happy feelings that 
she wanted to cry about it—or maybe pray! At 
home Mother often seemed to feel like that 
about a life full of happiness, and she would 
look at Daddy and Bim and Katherine with tears 
in her blue eyes and her lips moving as if she 
were saying “Thank You, God!” inside. Some- 
times she said it out loud. 

Kathy looked up at Bim again. He stopped 
laughing suddenly, as if he understood. He was 
a grand brother, and she loved him so much it 
almost hurt. Now he looked at her and nodded 
his head. 

K, Ka,” be 
“You're right; it’s all pretty 
swell, what?” And he turned 


“This ladder’s a rickety old wreck,” Tom said. 


almost like one because they were Don and Ivy 
Partridge, brother and sister like Bim and herself, 
only so different. They lived just across the road 
from Mr. March’s house. Ivy was about twelve; 
Don was older than Bim, old enough indeed 
to own a lot of money and land and houses 
nearby. He owned the house they called The 
Inn, where Mrs. Satchel took in summer board- 
ers, boys and girls and their mothers mostly, 
whose fathers were away. And Don owned the 
garage, with the rooms upstairs where Kathy 
was to “keep house” for Bim for vacationtime, 
while Bim worked for Mr. March. 

Don was a meanie. Kathy didn’t like to think 
so, because Daddy and Mother never thought 
mean things about anybody, so Kathy tried not 
to. Don was fat and smooth; his brown hair 
was smooth, as if he put vaseline or something 
on it; and he wore handsome, expensive clothes 
and always looked as if he had just had his bath; 
and his mouth was as smooth as—as a tin can 
and somehow looked as hard too. Ivy was slim, 
really skinny, as if she didn’t get enough to eat; 
only that was ridiculous, for she and Don had 
everything they wanted, from beefsteaks to can- 
dybars. Ivy was always eating something, from 
caramels to salted peanuts, always chewing like 
a cow in the pasture that stands around and 
just chews all day. 

It seemed to Kathy that every day when ev- 
erything was just beautiful like this morning Ivy 


away toward where Mr. March 
was just then leading his palo- 
mino, great prize of them all, 
out of the big box stall at the 
far end of the stable row. Mon- 
arch! There he stood, shining 
like gold and platinum from 
fresh grooming, proud, kind, a 
king among horses, head up and 
softly whinnying, as if he felt 
just the way Kathy did about a 
world full of spring sun and 
sweet smells and nice folks. 


Oh, yes, Marchbank was a 
lovely farm. And it would have 
been about perfect, Kathy 
thought, but for one thing—or 
rather two things that seemed 
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would come around and spoil 
it all. Ivy came around the end 
of the stable row now and 
brought her proud little tipped- 
up nose and her sour little 
pinched-up mouth into the pic- 
ture, not as if she wanted to 
laugh and share too, but as if 
she was mad because Kathy was 
happy. She was chewing, but 
no, not like a contented cow at 
all; she was like a spiteful 
young horse name Sundown, 
that stood in a stable down the 
line, and that Mr. March had 
told Kathy to keep away from 


Teach Me to Pray 
By Fay Mabry 


Dear Lord, teach me how to 
pray, 

How to work and how to 
play, 

How Thy wisdom to express, 

How to share all I possess, 

How to listen to Thy voice, 

How to make the wisest 
choice, 

How to trust in Thee each day. 

Dear Lord, teach me how to 


pray. 


around as if the curve in it 
made it go in a circle. But 
Poochie liked candy. She saw 
Ivy hold out the fudge almost 
as if she were offering it for 
a candy-loving dog to beg for, 
So Poochie folded her tail and 
sat up on it and begged. 

“Werf! Wer-er-erf!” 
barked, as if she were saying, 
“Oh, ‘yes, please—gimme!” as 
plainly as she could. 

But Ivy looked at her fudge 
and sniffed. “Well, I might as 
well,” she said. But she didn't 
drop the candy into Poochie’s 


because he would bite. Of 

course Ivy wouldn’t bite, but she would do tricks 
and say things that hurt, and seemed always 
slyly looking for a chance to do it. 

“What's funny?” Ivy asked now, with a faint 
sneer on her thin mouth. 

Kathy didn’t know how to answer; Ivy 
wouldn’t understand. And besides, it didn’t make 
you want to talk to Ivy when she looked like 
that, sour and—and jealous. How could Ivy be 
jealous? Kathy didn’t have anything of which 
Ivy didn’t have more unless it was happiness. 
And you couldn’t give Ivy a piece of your hap- 
piness like a piece of candy. 

Or could you? That was a funny idea. Kathy 
looked down at the kitten. This little cat had 
started the fun, because Bim had laughed when 
Kathy said she looked like “a new-laid chic.” 

It was what you call an impulse—something 
you suddenly want to do—that made Kathy all 
at once put the furry, purry little “orange” into 
Ivy’s hands. Ivy was so surprised she couldn't 
help taking it. 

“Doesn’t it look like a—a little chicken just 
hatched?” Kathy said. 

In Ivy's bony fingers was still a piece of what 
She'd been eating. Fudge! It touched the kitten’s 
fur. For a second Ivy didn’t notice; then she 
saw that some of the kitten’s fur was already 
sticking to her wet fudge. “Aw!” she said; and 
holding the kitten in one hand, she held up the 
fudge in the other. 

But just then the dog Poochie came wagging 
up to them. She didn’t wag like most dogs, side- 
ways, this Poochie pooch. Her long shaggy tail 
had a curve in the middle, as if it had been bent 
from sitting on it, and it wagged around and 
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eager mouth; she just tossed it 
on the grass, as if she didn’t care where it fell. 
Poochie promptly dropped down on all fours 
and gobbled it up. 

Ivy licked her fingers. Then she made a face 
and picked at her red tongue. “Uh!” she said. 
“Hairs!” 

Kathy’s face went hot. It was as if Ivy blamed 
her for getting kitten hairs on the candy. ly 
got out a handkerchief and wiped her wet fin- 
gers. She was always dressed up; now she had 
on a pretty blue-and-white dress, with white 
shoes, and her hair curled around her face. She 
would be pretty if she wasn’t so sour. She looked 
at Kathy’s plaid blouse and rolled-up jeans and 
braided hair, as if in contempt. 

Kathy could dress up too, but not all the time. 
She was going to ride now. Red Kinny, a stable: 
boy, was bringing out Sammy, the horse Mr. 
March let Kathy ride. He was saddled ready for 
her. Ivy turned and saw him. She never rode; she 
was afraid of horses but ashamed to say so; 90 
she said they made you smell of the bam. 
Abruptly she held out the kitten to Kathy. 

“Well, here’s your cat,” she said. “Don’t leave 
it for me to take care of.” 

“Let me have her, Kit,” Red said. “I'll put 
her back with her mother. Up you go.” And he 
held a big hand so Kathy could put a foot in it 
for a boost. In a moment she was in the saddle. 
She could ride; Mr. March said she was a bort 
horsewoman; but why not? Mother rode horses 
whenever she got a chance. And Father rode, 
and Bim. Of course Kathy only rode gentle 
Sammy, and she only rode him around the & 
ercise ring and the inner bridle paths, mostly 
with Mrs. Satchel, (Please turn to page 22) 
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ANIE STEVENS 

skipped along be- 
side her little friend 
Patty Alban. They 
had just left the 
schoolhouse on the 
next-to-the-last day 
of their first year in 
school. Janie’s brown 
eyes sparkled, and 
the little blue bows 
on her dark braids bobbed as she tossed her 
head. 

“Oh, I can hardly wait for the school picnic 
tomorrow! Won't it be fun, Patty?” she cried 
excitedly. 

“Yes, I suppose it will be fun,” Patty an- 
swered. “At least I'll get to wear my new sun 
dress. It’s beautiful! It’s red and all fluffy with 
ruffles. What's your dress like?” 

“My dress?” Janie slowed her steps. “Why, 
which one? You've seen all my dresses.” 

“Your new one for the picnic, silly,” Patty 
told her. “All the girls will dress up tomorrow.” 

“Oh!” Janie’s eyes looked down at her scuffed 
brown shoes. She tried to think which of her 
dresses would make her looked dressed up. She 
always wore a clean dress to school, and it never 
had any buttons off or holes in it, although may- 
be the colors in it were not so bright any more, 
and it never had ruffles. Mother said that plain 
dresses were all she could handle with such a 


By Martha Kellogg 


v\s Johnny had fallen asleep 
and Janie was sitting very 
still. 


big family to iron 
Janie decided 


Too Many aes 


with the white collar 
—it had been new at 
Easter time—was the 


The two girls 
stopped for a red 
traffic light. 

“Anyway,” Patty 
said, “a picnic is not so exciting. I’m more ex- 
cited about the swimming pool opening up. 
Daddy has bought me a membership card, and 
I'm going swimming every day. When Daddy 
gets his vacation we're going on a trip for a 
whole month, ‘way up in Canada. Where are 
you going on your vacation ?” 

The traffic light was green now, and the girls 
walked across the street. They were halfway 
across when Janie answered. ‘Oh, we take turns 
going out to Aunt Edie’s farm for a week, and 
Aunt Edie’s children take turns coming to our 
house.” 

“Is that all you do?” Patty asked in surprise. 

Janie’s cheeks grew pink. She did wish she 
could tell her friend about some thrilling trip 
they were planning; but she was not going to 
tell a fib. 

“It’s lots and lots of fun at the farm,” she 
said; “and you don’t know what fun we have 
even when we're all just at home!” 
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By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, stay close 
To me, I pray; 

Help me choose right 
From wrong today. 


“Huh!” Patty sniffed. “I 
guess the trouble is there are 
too many children in your fam- 
ily. Your mother never has any 
money left for fun or pretty 
clothes or things. I’m glad I’m 
the only child in our family. 
Well, here’s my house. Stop 
after me in the morning on your 
way to school.” 

“All right,” Janie agreed. 
“By, Patty.” 

Janie walked slowly down 
the street toward home. Tomor- 
row’s picnic did not seem nearly 
so exciting to her now. Maybe 
Patty was right about there be- 
ing too many children in the 
Stevens’s home. She wondered 
how it would seem to be the 
only child and to have all the 
things one even thought of 
wanting, as Patty had. She was 
afraid that she might be a little 
lonely for a while; but maybe 


if she had just one child to keep 


‘her company—— 

Which one would she choose 
to keep. That would take a lot 
of thought to decide. 

She ran up the steps and 
through the front door of a 
neat gray-shingled house. Moth- 
er was sitting in the rocker by 
the front window, giving Baby 
Johnny his bottle. She looked 
up and smiled at Janie, and 
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turned her cheek to Janie, invit- 
ing a kiss. Janie kissed her and 
touched her lips very lightly to 
the top of Johnny’s head. 

“There are some fresh cook- 
ies in the jar, dear,” Mother 
told her. “Guess what kind!” 

“‘Peanut-butter cookies?” 
Janie guessed hopefully. 

““Uh-huh!”’ said Mother. 
“And get a glass of milk too. 
Then would you like to hold 
Johnny while I make the meat 
loaf for supper?” 

“Oh, goody!” cried Janie. 
“Till hurry, Mother. I love to 
take care of Johnny.” 

She ran into the kitchen. 
Johnny was so sweet! Especially 
when he had just had his bottle 
and felt so good that he gurgled 
and laughed at her. She got 
two lovely brown cookies out of 
the cooky jar, poured a glass of 
milk, and sat down at the kitch- 
en table. Little Johnny was so 
soft and warm when she held 
him in her arms, she thought. 
Oh, she could never give up 
Johnny! She would have to 


choose him to keep her com-' 


pany, she decided. 


In a few minutes Janie sat on 
the sofa, far back so that if she 
didn’t hold the baby quite right 
and he slipped out of her arms, 
he would bump only the soft 
cushions. Mother gave Johnny 
to her. His big blue eyes looked 
up at his sister, and a big smile 
showed his two very new white 
teeth. 

When Mother came back in- 
to the room a few minutes later 
Johnny had fallen asleep and 
Janie was sitting very still so 
that she would not waken him. 
Mother kissed Janie’s cheek as 
she bent to take the sleeping 
baby. 

“Will you run down to the 
store for two loaves of bread, 
dear, before you go out to 


play?” she whispered. ‘There's 
a quarter on the table by the 
door.” 

Janie nodded as she slid of 
the sofa and stretched her 
cramped arms. 

Andrews’s grocery was only 
two blocks away. Janie was al. | 
most there when a rough-look. 
ing boy, bigger than herself, 
jumped up off the step on which 
he was sitting, ran up to her, 
and grabbed the hand in which 
she had the quarter. 

“Let me see what ya 
there, kid,” he told her gruffly, 

Janie was scared. She knew 
this boy. Mother called him a 
bully. He would take the money 
away from her because she was 
a girl and smaller than he was. 
He never picked on anybody 
who was his size. She dug het 
fingers tightly into her palm 
and tried to jerk her hand away. 

“Leave me alone, Buzz Bar. 
ton!” she cried. 

“Might as well give up, kid,” 
he told her. 

He held her wrist with one 
grimy hand and began prying 
up her fingers with the other. 
Janie gritted her teeth and held 
on. 

“What's. going on_ here?’ 
another voice called. Janie 
looked up to see her brother 
Eddie coming around the cor 
ner with his ball bat over his 
shoulder. Buzz saw him too and 
at once turned and ran into the 
house. 

When Eddie reached her, he 
said, “Did he hurt you, Janie?’ 

“A little,” she answered, “but 
he didn’t get the quarter. See?’ 
She opened her hand proudly. 

“So that’s what he wanted!’ 
Eddie said. “I’m going to tel 
Dad to do something about that 
boy; and I'll tell Mom to Ie 
me go to the store after this 
He may really hurt you some 
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time. Give me the money, Janie, 
and I'll go now.” 

“Oh, I want to go with you.” 
Janie looked up at her brother. 
He was lots taller than she of 
course, because he was ten years 
old and in the fifth grade. She 
was so proud of him. What 
would have happened if he had 
not come along just then? She 
remembered other times when 
Eddie had taken care of her too. 
Oh; she needed Eddie, she de- 
cided. She couldn’t get along 
without a big brother. Eddie, 
Johnny, and Janie, three chil- 
dren—that would not be too 
many. 

When Janie and Eddie came 
back home Susan was home 
from the big high school, and 
Marcia from junior high. Both 
big sisters were in the kitchen 
talking to Mother. 

“All set for the big picnic 
tomorrow, Janie?” Susan asked 
the little girl. 

Janie thought about Patty 
and her new, ruffly sun dress. 
“Yes, I’m ready,” she said in a 
low voice. 

“No, you're not quite ready.” 
Susan hugged her. “But you 
will be quite ready tomorrow. 
You'll see!” Susan’s eyes were 
twinkling as if she had a secret 
she could hardly wait to tell. 
“Now run out and play while I 
get down to business.” 

“What business?’’ Janie 
asked. But as Susan only shook 
her head, the little girl finally 
got her roller skates and went 
outdoors, 

After supper all the family 
played “show”; that is, all 
played except Susan, who said 
she still had “business” to take 
care of. Mother played the big 
old piano while Daddy made all 
sorts of funny sounds on a col- 
lection of bottles, kettle lids, 
and the washboard. Eddie enter- 


tained with cart wheels, flips, 
and headstands until he hit his 
ankle on one of the andirons. 
He had to blink back tears for 
a few minutes while Marcia 
rubbed the ankle until it felt 
better. 

Then Marcia pinned up her 
hair, draped an old shawl over 
one shoulder, and imitated a 
Spanish dancer. Janie herself 
put on the story of “The Three 
Bears,” playing all the parts 
herself and having a great time 
changing her voice from deep, 
gruff Father Bear’s to squeaky, 
little Baby Bear's. 

When Janie got into bed she 
was careful to slide away over 
toward the back to leave room 
for Marcia, who slept with her. 
She snuggled under the cover 
and settled down to think what 
it would be like to be in a family 
without too many children— 
just Janie, Johnny, and Eddie. 
She had only started to plan 
what she would ask for first in 
such a small family when she 
was asleep. 

The next thing Janie knew, 
she had wakened herself by sob- 
bing. It was very dark in the 
room, and she was scared. Oh, 
what an awful dream she had 
had! The three bears and Red 
Ridinghood’s wolf were all 
chasing her, and her feet would 
hardly move! Marcia moved 
closer and slipped her arm un- 
der Janie’s head. 

“What is it, honey?” she 
asked. “Bad dream or tummy- 
ache?” 

“Ju-just a dream,” Janie an- 
swered, snuggling her head 
against Marcia’s hair. She was 
so glad that Marcia was there 
beside her. How awful it would 
be to.have a dream like that and 
wake up in a bed all alone! Oh, 
Marcia was not too many! 
Janie hoped that never, never 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 

Tonight, dear God, 

My prayer shall be: 


“Thank You for all 
You do for me.” 


would she sleep with anyone 
but Marcia. When she went 
back to sleep she had no more 
dreams the rest of the night. 

She opened her eyes next 
morning to find Susan pinching 
her toes with one hand, the 
other hand behind her. 

“Well, sleepyhead’’—she 
smiled at Janie—"it’s picnic 
day, and if you don’t say you're 
ready for it I'll be sorry I sat up 
half the night making this!” 

She pulled her hand from be- 
hind her back, and in it was a 
beautiful green-and-yellow pin- 
afore, with ruffles on the shoul- 
ders! Janie tossed back the blan- 
ket and slid across the bed. Her 
bare feet hit the floor, and she 
stood and looked at the lovely 
dress. A row of gay elephants 
was embroidered around the 
bottom. 

Janie threw her arms around 
Susan’s waist. “Oh, Susan, it’s 
the prettiest picnic dress in the 
world, and I love you to 
pieces!” 

“Careful there, rascal, or 
you'll undo all the work I did 
pressing those ruffles!” Susan 
laid the dress carefully on the 
bed, then gently pulled one of 
Janie’s braids. ‘“You’ll be Queen 
of the May or something; that 


(Turn to inside back cover) 
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\H, BOY! do you think 
it’s really true, Ricky?” 


asked Tommy as the two little 


boys made their way home from 


* Sunday school. “Do you s’pose 


you can get anything you want 
just by praying for it?” 

“I don’t know.’’ Ricky 
thought the matter over care- 
fully. “But I don’t think Doris 
would tell us that if it weren’t 
true. Do you?” 

“No,” agreed Tommy. “‘Let’s 
try it. What do you ‘want 
more’n anything in the whole 
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Ridiculous 


By Dorothy Stilson 


wide world, Ricky?” 

“I want a giraffe!” 

“A giraffe? Oh, yeah, like 
we saw at the circus yesterday, 
a yellow one!’ 

“With dark spots.” 

“And a funny, long neck!” 

“Yes, and you could watch 
him swallowing all the way 
down.” 

“And his head so high up in 
the air he’d be able to look 
right over the fence at ball 
games. Oh, I wanna giraffe 
too.” 


“A giraffe in my back yard,” 
said Ricky, “where it will be 
my very own pet, to feed ‘1 
everything.” 

“Yeah, and another giraffe in 
my back yard,” said Tommy. 
“Do you know what? They'll 
both be so tall with their long 
necks they'll be able to call right 
over to each other from ow 
yards. C’mon in, Ricky, and I'l 
get Mom to give us some bread 
n’ jam.” 

Soon the two little boys wer 
in Tommy's back -yard again, 
each enjoying a large slice of 
bread spread with butter and 
raspberry jam. Tommy's moth- 
er, working near the open kitch- 
en door, was surprised to hea 
their conversation: 

“Thanks for the bread ‘1 
jam, Tommy,” Ricky said. “I 
was super. Now how shall we 
pray for the giraffes? Shall we 
pray out loud?” 

“Yes, out loud and both to 
gether,” replied Tommy. “Bu 
what'll we say?” 

“Oh, you say thank-you 
That’s how you pray. You si 
thank-you just as though yo 
already had what you’ re 
for. "Member that’s what Dori 
told us. We'll say, “Thank You 
God, for the giraffe.’” 

“Thank You, God, for the 
giraffe,” repeated Tommy. 
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“No, we gotta say it togeth- 
et,” said Ricky. “C’mon now, 
ready ——”” 

Tommy’s mother heard the 
two little boys chanting the re- 
frain: “Thank You, God, for 
the giraffe. Thank You, God, 
for the giraffe.” 

Tommy's mother went to the 
telephone in the front hall. 

“I thought I'd better warn 
you,” she called to Ricky’s 
mother. “Ricky and Tommy are 
out in our back yard praying 
together for a giraffe.” 

“A what?” cried Ricky’s 
mother. “You mean one of 
those ridiculous beasts with the 
long necks? Why, I never heard 
of such a thing.” 

“The boys have been learn- 
ing to pray at Sunday school,” 
Tommy's mother said, “and 
they are both going to believe 
a giraffe is on its way. Here they 
come now. I'll be talking to you 
again. By now.” 

That night before Tommy 
went to bed, he said his us- 
ual prayers and then added, 
“Thank You, God, for the gi- 
raffe.” 

“So you want a giraffe, Tom- 
my?” asked Mother. 

“Oh, yes. Mom, one with a 
nice long neck, where you can 
see the oranges all the way 
down when he swallows them, 
and so tall he can see over 
fences and people’s heads.” 

“I suppose you could have a 
lot of fun with a giraffe, 
couldn’t you, Tommy?” said 
Mother. 

“Oh, yes, lots and lots and 
lots,” said Tommy happily. 

“How could you have fun 
with him?” asked Mother. 

“Why, I'd go out in the yard 
and watch him eat!” 

“And what else?” 
Mother. 

“Why, I'd ride around on his 


asked 


neck!” 
“You wouldn’t be able to do 
that,” said Mother. “Giraffes 
aren't allowed to roam through 
the streets. You would have to 
keep him shut up in the yard. 
What else could you do?” 
“Oh, nothing that I know 
of,” said Tommy. “I'd just have 


him. I want him, And I'd bring 


all my friends home to look at 
“Tommy, if you pray for a 
giraffe and have faith, you'll 
get one. You know, Tommy, 
prayers are answered through 
other people, nearly always, and 
quite a lot of your prayers are 
answered through Daddy. Dad- 
dy could even buy you a giraffe. 
But it would cost a great deal 
of money, and I just want you 
to be sure you would rather 
have the money spent on a gi- 
raffe than on other things that 
the money could buy.” 
Tommy looked thoughtful 
as Mother went on: “You can 
always go to the circus and see 
a giraffe, and if you had one 
in the back yard you might—I 
am not saying you would—but 
you might soon get tired of him. 
Why not pray for the same 
amount of fun that you think 
you would have with the gi- 
taffe? Have you thought where 
Mother would hang her clothes 
to dry with a big giraffe in the 


yard? And don’t you think he 
might be a little in the way 
sometimes when you boys want- 
ed to play games there?” 

“Oh, yeah, ‘I guess you're 
right, Mom!” said Tommy 
slowly. “I guess I won't pray 
any more for a giraffe. I'll just 
pray for lots of fun. “Thank 
You, God, for lots of fun to- 
morrow instead of a giraffe.’” 

Tommy's mother did not 
have a chance to phone Ricky’s 
mother until the next evening. 
Then as she was about to call 
her the phone rang. It was 
Ricky’s mother wanting to 
speak to her. 

““Gracious, Mary,”’ cried 

(Please turn to page 32) 
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ANDY was a beautiful black horse. She was 
very young. Her coat was black and shiny, 

and her mother and father were quite proud of 
her beauty. Candy and her parents lived in a big 
red barn at the end of the farmyard. The red 
barn was kept nice and clean by the Bekind fam- 
ily, who owned the farm, and this made the 
horses happy, because horses do like to be clean. 
Across the road from the farm was a zoo, 
where people from town came to look at the 
different kinds of animals. In this zoo were 
brown bears, black-and-white pandas, gray ele- 
phants, spotted giraffes, long-haired lions, sleek 
tigers, and striped zebras. Every morning Candy 
was let out of the barn so she could run in the 
green pasture and play while her mother and 
father helped the farmer work in the planted 
fields. Candy was always glad when morning 
came and she could go to the pasture, because it 


was right across the road from the zoo. She would. 
stand as close to the pasture fence as she could . 


and watch all the people as they looked at the 
animals. She thought it must be wonderful to 
have people come all the way from town just to 
look at you. 

Now Candy had watched the animals in the 
zoo for weeks, and all this time she thought the 
zebra was a horse just like herself. She couldn’t 
understand why this horse should be in a zoo for 
people to look at just because it had black and 
white stripes. Every time she saw the zebra pranc- 
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By Elizabeth Marshall 


ing around in his small pen she became more 
and more determined to get into the zoo and be 
looked at too. 

One day, when she was feeling very sorry for 
herself because she wasn’t in the zoo, Candy 
thought of an easy way to become a zebra. Het 
best friend was Billy Bekind, the farmer's little 
boy. Candy had given Billy many nice rides oa 
her back, even when she was tired; so she was 
sure that, if she asked him, he would paint some 
white stripes on her with the whitewash that 
was used to paint the chicken houses. Candy 
found that Billy was very, very glad to make a 
zebra out of her; so they had a wonderful time 
that morning out behind the chicken house us 
ing up the whitewash. Finally Billy painted the 
last beautiful white stripe on Candy's shining, 
black body, and they looked at each other proud: 
ly, because Candy really did look like a zebra. 
Billy put the can of whitewash away, and he and 
Candy ran across the pasture to the fence gate. 
Billy opened the gate, and Candy trotted grace 
fully across the road, waving good-by with het 
lovely black tail. 

When Candy came to the zebra’s small pen she 
found that the caretaker had carelessly left the 
door unlatched. She gave it a little push and 
walked in as though (Please turn to page 26) 
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The Book the Old Temple 


By Bula Hahn 


N JUDAH many centuries ago an eight-year- 
old boy named Josiah was crowned king. The 
boy’s father Amon had been killed by his own 
servants in his own palace in Jerusalem when he 
was only twenty-four years old. Amon had 
ruled as king but two years. 

An eight-year-old boy in that far off, olden 
time was much the same as an eight-year-old boy 
of today. Josiah needed to play, to study his 
lessons, and to have time to grow. He was 
much too young and lacking both in training 
and experience to govern a kingdom. And Judah 
was at that time full of restless, wicked people; 
therefore it was a hard country to govern. So 
because of the king’s extreme youth the high 
priest Hilkiah advised him on matters of gov- 
ernment and the boy listened to him. 

The young king Josiah must have had a very 
wonderful mother, judging by the few things 
that the Bible tells us about her. Her name was 
Jedidah. In Bible times personal names had a 
special meaning. Often the character of a per- 
son could be told by the name he had. Jedidah 
means beloved. She came from Bozkath and was 
the daughter of Adaiah, who was a highly re- 
spected and honorable citizen. 


After we are told about Josiah’s being crowned 
king at the age of eight years, we are told noth- 
ing more about him until he is sixteen years old. 
His mother must 
have taken over the 


Illustrated by Herbert Rudeen 


lieved in signs and enchantments, and practiced 
witchcraft. The land of Judah was full of images 
and idols made of gold, brass, and wood. The 
people burned sacrifices to them, and their hearts 
were turned away from the God of Israel, the 
God of their ancestors. 

But Josiah’s mother must have seen to it that 
the boy king heard often the tales about his 
great-grandfather Hezekiah. He had ruled over 
Judah more than fifty years before and had 
been both wise and good. He had not worshiped 
idols or permitted the people whom he governed 
to do so. Instead he had honored and worshiped 
the Lord God of Israel, the God whom the good 
king David had worshiped many years before. 
The tales of Hezekiah must have been told and 
retold. Those were busy years for the young boy 
king. 
In the eighth year of Josiah’s reign—which 
means eight years after he had been crowned 
king—we hear about him again. At this time 
he was a lad of sixteen. We learn that he then 
was seeking the true God of Israel, whom King 
David had worshiped and whom his great- 
grandfather had honored. Josiah had been taught 
wisely; he did that which was right in the sight 
of the Lord. He knew that the way of King 
David was the way he wished to follow in gov- 
erning his people, and (Please turn to page 24) 


education and train- 
ing of her young son, 
for the things that 
the Bible tells us 
about Josiah’s father 
Amon and his grand- 
father Manasseh in- 
dicate that they ex- 
erted no influence in 
or around the palace 
that would make of 
the boy a wise and | 
just king. 

Both Josiah’s fa- 
ther and grandfather 
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worshiped idols, be- 


One day while Hilkiah was in the Temple he found an old book. 
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By Georgia Tucker Smith 


(Copyright 1950 by the author) 
Pictures by Florence Schimmer 


H OPPY stretched his long hind legs and 
blinked his big round eyes. “If someone 
comes along,” he said, “I'll take him by sur- 
prise. Everyone’s afraid of me,” and puffing 
out his chest, Hoppy swelled himself until he 
stretched his pale-green vest. 

Hoppy was a bully; he fought and tricked 
and teased and often bragged that he could 
do exactly as he pleased. Of course like all grass- 
hoppers, he could jump quite far, it’s true; but 
he couldn’t do one half the things he bragged 
that he could do. “Here comes Andy Ant,” he 
said. “Now shall I let him pass, or shall I take 
his crumb away and chase him through the 
grass?” 

“Hi, Andy.” Hoppy blocked his way, and 
Andy turned to run, but Hoppy blocked his 
path again. “Why don’t you have some fun? All 
you ever do is work. Your family’s poor, I guess.” 

“I like to work; please let me go,” begged 
Andy in distress. 

“You like to work!” said Hoppy. “How can 
you be so dumb? My family’s much too smart 
to work, and now I'll take that crumb.” 

“You may have it,” Andy said, “although it 
isn’t right. If I were even half your size I'd stay 
right here and fight.” 

Hoppy laughed and ate it, then hopped away 
so fast he played a game of leapfrog with every- 
thing he passed. He stopped a pair of walking 
sticks and gave them each a whack, then teased 
and tripped Bill Beetle and turned him on his 
back. 


Then he heard some music and saw a happy 
scene; two katydids were dancing, in thin-winged 
skirts of green. And nearby sat Kris Cricket— 
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his black suit clean and neat—playing on his 
violin, his music soft and sweet. 

“Kris thinks he’s smart,” said Hoppy; “well, 
I can fiddle too, much louder than Kris Cricket 
can, and that’s just what I'll do.” He rubbed his 
legs together, and SCRITCH-SCRATCH—what 
a sound! Each katydid stopped in her tracks, 
one foot still off the ground. Kris Cricket held 
his ears and ran; the dancers did the same. 

“They're gone,” said Hoppy in surprise. “Oh, 
well, I’m not to blame. If they don’t like good 
music, the fault is all their own, but after all, 
it’s not much fun for me to play alone.” 

Then he heard a rustling sound. “Hello,” a 
soft voice said. “I’m Kitty Caterpillar, on this 
leaf above your head.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Hoppy. He blinked his bulg. 
ing eyes. “You're green just like that leaf you'te 
on; you took me by surprise. The ant and crickets 
ran away; I suppose that’s what you'll do. They'te 
afraid of me, I guess; perhaps you will be too. 
I'd hate to be an ant,” he said; “you know the 
have to work.” He smiled at Kitty; then he gave 
the leaf a sudden jerk. 

Kitty landed upside-down, her feet up in the 
air. Hoppy sat there in surprise; all he could do 
was stare. “You have a lot of feet,” he said, and 
slowly shook his head, “do you have to wash 
them all before you go to bed?” 

Kitty wiggled right side up. “These feet of 
mine can run, but they won't; I’m not afraid of 
you or anyone. Go ahead and hit me; my skin is 
plenty tough. Hoppy, you're not really brave; in 
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fact you're just a bluff. You have big feet to 
kick with and of course can jump quite far; but 
you always pick on someone who's much smaller 
than you are.” 

For a moment Hoppy didn’t do a thing but 
sit; then puffing out his chest, he thought, “I'll 
brag a little bit.” 

“I not only jump,” he said, “I do a lot of 
things, and you should see my mother, she has 
two pairs of wings. And my dad can jump the 
farthest of anyone I know—he used to be a 
champion, my mother told me so. You're ugly,” 


sed his § Hoppy added, “and the way you have to crawl, I 
—what | don’t see how you manage to get any place at all.” 
tracks, “There are some things, Hoppy, that you don’t 


know, I fear. I don’t go many places, but I’ve 
learned a lot right here.” Kitty crawled back 
on her leaf, then added with a sigh: “You 
frightened little Andy Ant; I saw him scurry by. 


feet of § You think you're better than the ants, that can 
—_ of} be plainly seen. Andy didn’t tell you, but his 
iS 


mother is a queen.” 

“A queen!” squeaked Hoppy. “Deary me— 
well, how was I to know? And Andy is a little 
ptince—he should have told me so.” 


“They never boast,” said Kitty, “they haven't 
time, you see. They work and share together and 
are happy as can be. Their home’s a castle under- 
gtound; they care for it with pride. They have a 
nursery, a nurse, and a guard that stands out- 
side. What you have or what you are, you needn’t 
brag about; for if it’s really there”—she smiled 
—“well, others find it out.” 

“Td better go now,” Hoppy said; “the sun 


says ‘almost noon.’ I think I like you, Kitty, and 
I’m coming back real soon.” 

A few days later he returned, but Kitty wasn’t 
there. He looked around and up and down 
and almost everywhere. 

“Here I am,” a soft voice said. “You'll have 
to look real high.” 

Hoppy’s eyes almost popped out. “Why, you’re 
a butterfly!” 

“Of course I am,” said Kitty. “I knew I'd 
be someday. I see your wings are sprouting too. 
Come on,” she called, “let’s play.” 


“You're beautiful,” said Hoppy; “yes, I have 


“> 
,2 wings, it’s true. I came especially today to show 


them off to you. But I can’t fly so very high.” He 
shook his head and frowned. 

Kitty spread her velvet wings and fluttered 
to the ground. “But you can jump,” she told 
him, “farther than anyone. Wish I could hop 
the way you do; it must be lots of fun. I like you, 
Hoppy—I liked you right from the very start. 
I knew you'd change your foolish ways, because 
you're really smart. Let me see you try your 
wings, your nice new checkered pair.” 

Hoppy, with a zizz-zizz-whiz, went right up in 
the air. 

Kitty followed. “Well,” she said, “you did 
yourself real proud.” She smiled at him. “I 
wish my wings could fly like yours—out loud.” 

Hoppy laughed, and as they dipped and 
landed side by side, both of them just simply 
beamed with happiness and pride. 
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Be hesitated on his front porch. Chink with 
his kodak strapped over his shoulder, and 
David dressed for hiking, stood on the step be- 
low him. 

“It’s too late, Chink,” Bob said. “I entered 
my fish picture in the contest last week. David 
got in his chipmunk pictures three days ago. 
If you wanted to enter some pictures in the 
wildlife section, you should have taken them a 
long time ago. You can’t get good ones at the 
last minute.” 

Chink flushed an angry red. “O. K., Bob. But 
just remember I got ducked in the pond help- 
ing you get yours. Besides, the county chairman 
told my father yesterday they needed more en- 
tries.” 

Still Bob hesitated. Chink had helped him get 
the picture of the big fish Neptune for the 
County Photography Contest, and all Chink asked 
of him was to come into the woods with him 
and hunt for a good study. 

Bob frowned. “Noon tomorrow’s the dead- 
‘line for all entries,” he said. 

David said quickly, “If he can find anything 
worth taking, we can develop his film in my 
darkroom this evening and take off a few prints 
in time to get them in.” 

“Sure we can,” Chink agreed eagerly. “And 
I’m awfully bored now that school’s out.” 

“O. K.,” said Bob with sudden decision. 

He hurried to his room and changed his 
clothes, choosing his heaviest boots and remem- 
bering to push his hand ax under his belt and 
slip his sack of bottle caps and tacks into his 
pocket. 

Whistling, he joined the boys. He was glad 
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Chink and 
the Deadline 


By Lawrent Lee 


(Copyright 1950 by the author) 


Picture by Edith K. Forsyth 


that Chink really missed school after all 
the fuss he had made about going back 
last September. Besides, he liked a 
tramp through the woods and a chance to study 
the wild creatures that lived there. 

The hunt got off to a bad start. When the 
boys reached the woods the skies clouded sud- 
denly and rain splattered down. They ran for 
the shelter of a hazel thicket, and at their ap 
proach a big rabbit leaped out of its heart. It 
came straight at them and would have made a 
splendid study of alarm; but there was not 
enough light for a picture, and even if there had 
been, Chink’s kodak was in its case. 

The rain was only a shower. The sun came out, 
but its light was pallid. Then there were more 
showers, more dashes for shelter, more pallid 
sunlight. The woodland creatures stayed snug 
and dry in their nests and burrows. 

When at last the boys came out of the woods 
onto open, soggy ground, above the Hanlev 
farm, the sun was bright. 

“Keep your kodak ready,” Bob said. “No 
more rain, so maybe you'll get a good shot yet.” 

“How do you know the rain’s over?” Chink 
asked. “It’s started and stopped all day.” 

Bob pointed down the slope and across 4 
gully that was full of water drained from the 
hills and now gushing to Mrs. Hanlevy’s chicken 
runs. 

“See the chickens?” he said. “When they come 
out to scratch and peck—no more rain.” 

“Where do you learn all that stuff?” Chink 
asked. 

Bob grinned, but before he could answer Ds 
vid said, “He picks up information the easy 
way, just as a magnet picks up tacks.” 

“Serious now,” Bob said: “I’m going to bea 
naturalist. So I’ll have to know about botany and 
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zoology and chemistry and soils and nutrition. 
I'll have to learn everything that is known about 
some one thing so I can go on from there and 
find out more about it that no one knows. That's 
a lot to know, Chink! I'll be at it the rest of 
my life in school and out.” 

“I don’t get you,” Chink said slowly. “The way 
| see it, we stick in school till we graduate. Then 
we go into town and get a job or take over our 
father’s farm and run it. That doesn’t take so 
much learning.” 

Bob shook his head. “A really good farmer 
has to know about building so he can keep up his 
houses and barns and silos. He has to know 
enough mechanics to keep his water pumps 
and electric systems going and to repair his 
machinery. He has to know about climates and 
soils and animals and grains and fruits and 
vegetables so he can 
keep what he raises 
healthy and make it 
grow fast. If he 
doesn’t know about 
business he can’t sell 
at good prices.” 

“Look!” David in- 
terrupted, his voice 
husky with excite- 
ment. “Down there! 
Do you see what I 
see? After Mrs. Han- 
levy’s chickens?” 

Bob’s eyes went 
back to the Hanlevy 
chicken runs. 

“It’s a fox!” he 
exclaimed. ‘The 
wind’s blowing from 
him to us or he’d smell us and run.” 

“Get him, Chink!” said David. 

“How?” said Bob, looking at the wide rivu- 
let that gushed between them and the runs. A 
sapling that had once grown on its far bank 
had been washed out and had dropped across it. 
Its roots still clung to the mud. Its leafy top 
lay on the near bank, just ahead of them, but 
the trunk was too small for them to use as a 
bridge across the gap. 

“Maybe I can get one from here and have it 
enlarged,” said Chink. 

He began working with his kodak, trying to 
get the fox in focus. 

“Don’t try it,” said Bob. “The light’s in the 


Bob and David stood behind the big tree. 


wrong direction, and you're too far away. Be- 
sides, by the time you get it enlarged it'll be too 
late to enter it.” 

Chink lowered his kodak. 

“The sun will be gone in another hour,” he 
said with deep disappointment in his voice. 
‘Maybe we'd better give up.” 

Bob was studying the gully, the sapling across 
it, the fox padding restlessly along the chicken 
fence. 

“Let’s try this first,” he said. “David and I'll 
keep behind this big tree. You hide in the 
branches of that sapling and train your kodak 
down its trunk. I’m going to see if I can’t get 
the fox over here. If I do, you take a picture 
of it coming up the trunk. That should be a 
dandy!” 
“What——” 

Chink started to 
speak, but he 
changed his mind 
and hurried into the 
leafy shelter. 

Bob and David 
took their places be- 
hind the big tree. 

“How can you get 
him to come?” David 
whispered. ‘Those 
chickens interest him 
a lot.” 

Bob did not an- 
swer. Instead he 
raised his hand to his 
lips and began suck- 
ing against his palm, 
making sounds, shrill 
and, far-carrying 
sounds, like squeals of anguish. 

“That sounds just like a rabbit in a trap,” 
David exclaimed. “The fox thinks so too!” 

Bob nodded. The fox had stopped its pad- 
ding and turned its head over its shoulder listen- 
in 
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Bob sucked against his palm again and pulled 
shorter cries from it. 

The fox left the chicken runs and loped up 
the slope toward the sapling. 

“Smart as a fox, they always say!” David 
stammered in his excitement. . 

Again Bob nodded. “It’s smart enough to 
know that it'll have a better chance to get 
an injured rabbit than (Please turn to page 28) 
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But Mamma Squirrel quickly went 


a To Brushy Tail and then, 
; 7 Just like a fuzzy-wuzzy ball, ( 
= Carried him home again. 

And then she quickly set to work J 


To build another nest 
Of twigs and little leafy boughs— 
The kind that squirrels like best. 


- 


And when the nest was all complete ] 
She felt relieved, I know; 

For there was room for baby squirrels f 7 
To grow and grow and grow. 
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By Ma Robinson 

ma squign a tree 

in a dram stew; 

by squil one, two, three, 


grew aligw and grew. 


old tree trunk 


very, v@nall, 
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poorly Tail fell out— 
ot a bump! 

him s@almost cried ; 
heart wegumpy-thump ! 


went She took each baby in her mouth— 
A fuzzy-wuzzy ball. 
One at a time she carried them 
Across the treetops tall. 


rk And when they all were in the nest 
She was too tired to cheep; 

hs— She just curled up beside them there 

best. And went right off to sleep! 


nplete How nice it is for baby squirrels 

And little folks like you 
quirtels That mammas never sleep until 
v. Their babies can sleep too! 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


Our theme song for this month is “Welcome, Vacation Days.” Gaily 
we welcome the change from the steady routine of school days. We 
welcome the joyous freedom and the fun of vacationtime. 

It is well to examine our fun to see whether it is fun for everyone 
around us and not, as one Booster said, “just fun for me and not for the 
victim.” By applying the Golden Rule, we think about others as we should 


like them to 


ink about us, we speak 


to others as we should like them 


to speak to us, and we do to others as we should like them to do to us. 
If you are not a member of the Good Words Booster Club, we invite 
you to become one and join in our plan to make this a Golden Rule 


vacation. I shall be glad to send you an 
your request to Barbara Benson, WEE 


— blank if you will address 
IsDOM, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


“We're thankful for so many things 
Our hearts just sing and sing.” 


Lovingly and joyously, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary 


Dear Miss Benson: One evening 
my father sent me to the store for 
a magazine. I took the money he 
gave me and set out. When I 
reached the store I couldn't find 
the money. I retraced my steps, 
looking carefully along the way. 
Daddy gave me some more money, 
and I set out again. On the way 
back to the store I said The Prayer 
of Faith. Every dark spot along 
the way came in for my inspection. 
I had almost given up mM when 
all of a sudden I saw another dark 
spot. Yes, it was my purse! I 
thanked God for letting ae find 
my purse, hurried on to the store, 
bought the magazine, and happily 
~ e my way home again.—Caro- 
yn. 

You are kind, Carolyn, to 
share your happy adventure 
with us. It will help us remem- 
ber that truly God is always 
our help in every need. You 
worked with God by using your 
eyes to look carefully as you 
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walked along. And I know that 
you will work with God by be- 
ing more careful in holding 
your money on your next trip 
to the store! 


Dear Barbara Benson: My moth- 
er gets Weekly Unity, on | I very 
often read it. In one copy I read 
something very interesting. I read 
that if you can’t sleep, instead of 
counting sheep count your blessings. 
I believe this plan will help all 
Boosters everywhere.—Gerry. 
Thank you, Gerry, for shar- 
ing this helpful plan with us. 
I shall be happy to have you tell 
me in your letters how this plan 
is working for you. When we 
begin to count God’s wonderful 
gifts to us we shall truly be- 
come happy and joyous, and we 
shall be able to relax into rest- 
ful sleep. 


Dear Barbara Benson: We ex. 
to enroll at least ten members 
in our local Booster Club. Please 
send me seven or eight more ap- 
plication blanks. My mother is go- 
ing to be our sponsor, and the 
members will be my Sunday-school 
classmates.—Gary. 

Perhaps some of you other 
readers would like to organize a 
local Good Words Booster Club 
in your neighborhood or in your 
Sunday school. I shall be glad to 
send you as many application 
blanks as you think you. will 
need and a folder of helpful 
suggestions and directions. We 
now have over three hundred 
local clubs, and we welcome 
this new one, Gary. 


Dear Miss Barbara: 1 am so glad 
Wee WispDoM has a new home. 
Unity Farm must be quite beauti- 
ful! I love to read the letters written 
by other Boosters. They are all so 
helpful in many ways. I think it is 
much fun to be a Booster, and | 
hope I'll be able to get new mem- 
bers to join our happy club.—Vir- 
ginia. 

You are right, Virginia, in 
knowing that Unity Farm is 
beautiful. We love 
DOM’s new home very much. 


You will be glad to know 
that we now have over ten thou- 
sand members in our happy 
club, and each day brings new 
applications for membership. 
Thank you, Virginia, for yout 
gay, happy letter! 


n 
by 
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Dear Miss Benson: Thank you 
for the membership card that tells 

ing to e clu edge. 
tying tot be kinder 
friendly. I already have two friends 
who want to be Boosters, so could 
cag send me two application 
b: ? Also I am sending twenty- 
five cents for a Good Words Booster 
Club pin.— Michael. 

You are a true Booster, 
Michael, and I am happy to 
mail you the application blanks 
and the club pin. Our club pin, 
on which is engraved the like- 
ness of the three wise monkeys, 
may be purchased by sending 
twenty-five cents to me. These 
little monkeys help us remem- 
ber to see only good, hear only 
good, and speak only good. 


Dear Barbara Benson: One morn- 
ing last winter I couldn’t find my 
gloves. I went to school without 
them, and my hands were really 
cold. After school I looked all over 
for them again, but still I could 
not find them. Then I remembered 
God, and I said The Prayer of Faith. 
But still I could not find the gloves. 
The next day I was looking for 
something else and I found them. 
I was never so relieved as then. I 
thanked God for teaching me the 
lesson of being more careful to put 
my things in their proper place. 
—Elaine. 

We are glad that you found 
your gloves, Elaine, and we are 
glad too that you learned 
through your experience that 
order is a part of God’s perfect 
plan for you and for us all. 
God does love us, and He does 


THE 


God is my help in every 
need; 
God does my every hunger 

feed; 


God walks beside me, guides 
my way 
Through every moment, 


night and day. 


guide us in establishing the 
good habit of neatness and or- 


der. 
& 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 thought 
it would be a nice thing if I cut the 
lawn for my dad. So when he came 
up for the week end I pushed up a 
chair and said, “No need to cut 
the lawn!” 

My little sister was crying be- 
cause she wanted someone to put 
her birdhouse up in a tree. I said, 
“Here, Sally, give it to me, and I 
will put it up there.” So she gave 
it to me, and I got the ladder and 
put it up for her.—Milbank. 


Milbank is living the Booster 
pledge. He did not stop with 
just thinking loving thoughts 
about his family; he let his 
words and actions express his 
loving thoughts. His happy 
story does radiate joy to us all. 


Dear Barbara Benson: My broth- 
er and I should like to become mem- 
bers of the Booster Club. When 
my mother was a little girl her 
mother taught her The Prayer of 
Faith. Now my mother has taught 
this prayer to my brother and me. 
It has helped us all very much. We 


are a fifty cents for two 
Booster Club pins.—Diane and 
David. 


We welcome you, Diane and 
David, into our club, and we 
are glad that you have already 
found what a mighty help The 
Prayer of Faith is. As you fol- 
low carefully the rules of the 
Booster Club you will see that 
being a member makes you 


healthier, happier, and more 
successful in all that you do. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 read in 
one of my WEE WISDOM magazines 
that a girl made a heart on which 
she pasted a flower whenever she 
did a good deed or said a good 
word. My chum and I made little 
books in which we wrote the name 
of a day of the week at the top of 
each page. Each time we are helpful 
or kind we paste a star on the page 
for the day when it occurred. | 
have learned The Prayer of Faith, 
and it helps me a great deal.—Jane 
(Scotland). 


Thank you, Jane, for sharing 
your helpful plan with us. We 
welcome suggestions that make 
it easier for us to live each day 
in a way that makes our world 
a happy place. 


Dear Secretary: Here is my ap- 
plication blank. Please send me my 
membership card and a ye A of 
The Prayer of Faith and an 
— blank for a friend. I 

all try to be a good Booster. I 
like this verse: 

“Good, better, best; 
I'll never let it rest 
Till my good is better 
And my better best.” 
It helps me in my schoolwork and 
in everything I do.— Marilyn. 

Welcome, Marilyn, to our 
merry band of Boosters. We are 
glad to send an application 
blank for your friend along 
with your membership card and 
The Prayer of Faith. We wish 
you health, joy, and wealth. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

- All things I am, can do, and 

be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 


sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 


ear, 
Since God and love and 


Truth are here. 
—Hannab More Kobaus. 
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A Private Line for 
Messages 


By Glenn Morgan 


Le OU’RE all set to have some fun if you have a long kite string 
: or fishing line, four large screw eyes, and an empty matchbox. 
= . With these materials you and your buddy can set up a system of 
a communication over which you can send messages back and forth 


to each other all summer. 

First decide where you want to send your communications. 
If you have a buddy next door, that’s fine; its lots of fun to send 
messages from the upstairs window of one house to the upstairs 
window of another house. If no one lives close enough for you to 
do this, arrange to send messages between two trees or between a 


can have his camp at one end of the line, and you can have your 
headquarters at the other end. If you make up a secret code for 
your messages so much more fun. 
_ If you decide to set up communications between two houses 
place two screw eyes about six to nine inches apart, one above the 
other, at the side of the window, within easy reach. Place the other 
two screw eyes at a window of the other house. Run your kite 
string through the screw eyes on both windows as in the picture. 
Tie both ends of the kite string together in a hard knot so the knot 
will hang halfway between the houses. Do not allow too much 
slack in the line. 

Slip out the inside of a matchbox. Punch two holes through 
the sandpaper strip on the top. Tie one end of a short piece of 
string to the kite string near the knot, then run the string down 
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clothesline pole and a tree or even a “tree house.” Your buddy’ 


through one hole in the top 
then up through the other hole 
and tie it to the kite string on 
the other side of the knot. (See 
the picture.) Tie it firmly so 
your box will not be able to 
swing in a breeze and tangle 
with the kite string above it 
Put a message in the box and 
shut it. 

By pulling on the lower kite 
string you can send the box over 
to the other window. Your bud- 
dy can read your message, write 
an answering one, put it in the 
box, and send it back to you. 


For Pity’s Sake, Kitty! 


(Continued from page 6) 


who owned a model palomino 
named Suzette. Kathy took Sam- 
my’s rein and sat up straight as 
the horse started at once to 
walk toward the yard gate. 

Red took the kitten. Ivy 
turned and looked after Kathy. 
All at once Kathy was sorry for 
Ivy; she looked so alone, stand- 
ing there as Red left her and 
Poochie trotted after him. No- 
body seemed to, care what Iv 
did. 

Kathy turned Sammy around 
and rode back. “Ivy,” she said, 
“I don’t like to—leave you 
alone.” 

Ivy stared up at her. “Well, 
huh! Too bad!” she answered 
resentfully. 

“Well, I mean, I wish you'd 
tide too.” 

“Oh, yes? Well, you needn't 
pretend to care.” 

“I—I'm not. I'll only be gone 
a little while. When I come 
back will you come over to my 
house? We can——” 

Kathy hesitated. 

“Your house!” Ivy mimicked. 
“Our garage, you mean!” 

“Well—yes,” Kathy said. 
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The garage did belong to the 
Partridges, unfriendly as it was 
for Ivy to say so. 

“Aw, go on and ride,” Ivy 
said. But as Sammy stretched 
his head out toward her, she 
slapped at him, as if spitefully 
to hit his friendly nose. She 
didn’t touch him, but the horse 
jumped and threw up his head. 

Kathy wasn’t afraid. She 
patted Sammy’s neck. “Easy, 
boy,” she said the way Bim 
talked to a horse. For an instant 
she wanted to slap Ivy. “That's 
no way to treat a horse,” she 
said, “no matter what he does.” 

“Huh!” Ivy turned away. 

Sammy fidgeted little. 
“Easy, boy,” Kathy said again 
and patted him. She remem- 
bered something Red had said 
to her one day. ‘““When you're 
around a horse he always feels 
just the way you do, skittish if 
you're skittish, mean if you’re 
mean.” She sat still, wondering. 
Suddenly she laughed a little 
bit. “Easy, girl,” she said to her- 
self. She turned Sammy toward 
the gate again. “Maybe,” she 
thought, “when I’m around, Ivy 
feels the way I do too.” 

When she came back, after 
half an hour on Sammy, all the 
fresh sweetness of the morning 
had come back to her too. She 
turned her horse over to Red. 
“Thanks, Red,” she said. “Any 
time, Kit,” he answered. He 
had hair as red as rust and 
freckles as big as bran flakes, 
and he was as good natured 
as the kindest palomino he 
groomed. 

She crossed the road to Mrs. 
Satchel’s boardinghouse and 
went back to the big three-car 
gatage, with the three-room 
“apartment” upstairs where she 
and Bim were to keep house. 

As she reached the open door 
she heard voices overhead. Oh, 


oh! Tom Breck, Bim’s friend, 
electrician for Mr. March, must 
have come to fix one of their 
lights, as he said he would. 
Kathy went in past the barrels 
and boxes stored in that end of 
the garage and ran up the stairs, 
wondering who was with Tom. 
The moment she looked in she 
saw—lvy! 

Well, yes, Tom had come as 
he had promised to. He was not 
so big as Bim, tall and slim in- 
stead. He had dark curly hair 
and dark laughing eyes. He had 
moved the old divan out into 
the middle of the room; maybe 
he had to get at wires in the 
wall. He had an old stepladder 
up just back of it and under 
the overhead light. Ivy was 
watching him test the ladder 
just as Kathy came in. 

“This ladder’s a rickety old 
wreck,” he said shaking it. “If 
I take a tumble and break my 
neck, Ivy, your brother'll have 
to get me a new one. It’s his 
ladder, you know.” He saw 
Kathy, “Hi, Kitty-Kath!” he 
called, joking as he always did. 
“Come here and catch me if I 
spill, will you?” 

Kathy didn’t like Ivy’s man- 
ner. Ivy was acting as if she 
owned the place, which she did 
in a way, because Don did. But 
Kathy had been thinking about 
the queer idea that maybe peo- 
ple were like horses, and they 
feel toward you the way you 
feel toward them. She had 
made up her mind to try to feel 
friendly toward Ivy. So she just 
laughed back at Tom. 

“Did you pull that old couch 
out there so you could spill on 
that?” she asked him. “If you 
break it down, who'll get us a 
new one?” 

- Ivy smirked. Tom grinned, 
picked up his pliers, and began 
to climb. Kathy felt a sudden 
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Words and music by Marion Wescott 


My 


lit-tle dog-gy’s name is Pete; He loves to race me 
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down the street. He barks at my heels, and he chews at my 
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little qualm of fear. What if he 


‘should fall! But at home she 


had often heard Daddy say, 
“Fear is the worst cause of ac- 
cidents.”” She wasn’t afraid of 
any horse, and no horse had 
ever hurt her. She wouldn’t 


of 


But Tom, almost at the top 
the ladder, was reaching up 


for the ceiling light. Suddenly 
there was a splintering crack! 
The step under his feet broke— 
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as quick as you could scratch a 
match. And almost as quick as 
you could blow it out, Tom was 
toppling, the ladder was buck- 
ling, he was falling! The next 
instant he struck his back, not 
on the couch’s cushions but on 
its stiff back. And with just one 
groan of pain, he rolled down 
onto the soft wide seat and lay 
still. 
(To be continued) 


The Book in the Old 
Temple 


(Continued from page 13) 


he turned neither to the right 
nor to the left of that way. 

Four years later, when Josiah 
was twenty, he began to free 
Judah and Jerusalem from idol 
worship. Besides having the 
idols and images torn down he 
had the altars of Baalim broken 
down and destroyed while he 
looked on. From city to city he 
went making dust and rubble of 
the idols. When he had all the 
idols, images, and altars in these 
places torn down, he returned 
to Jerusalem. It took Josiah 
years to accomplish this task. 

In the eighteenth year of his 
reign, King Josiah turned his 
attention to repairing the old 
Temple on Mount Moriah. The 
Temple had been built many, 
many years before with loving 
hands. It had been built for the 
worship of the true God, but 
when wicked idol-worshiping 
kings came into power it had 
fallen into disuse and decay. 
The doors were loose on their 
hinges, the waHs were cracked 
and sagging, and many stones 
had fallen to the ground. Idols 
littered the courtyard. 

Josiah called a number of his 
trusted’ friends together and 
asked them to take over the 
task of repairing and rebuilding 
the old Temple. They went to 
Hilkiah, the high priest, who 
delivered into their hands the 
money gathered from the pee 
ple. Carpenters, builders, and 
masons were engaged; freshly 
hewn stone and new timbers 
were brought. The great task 
was begun. The men did theit 
work faithfully, the overseets 
were kind and encouraging. 
And because everyone had love 
in his heart for the Temple, ev 
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ery workman used honestly the 
money intrusted to him for the 
repairing of the Temple, and 
there was no reckoning made of 
the money. 

One day while the high 
priest Hilkiah was in the Tem- 
ple with the workmen he found 
an old book. It was not a book 
like the ones we have today, for 
the books in those olden times 
were written on scrolls of 
parchment. This parchment, 
yellowed with age, was rolled 
and tied with a leather thong. 
The priest examined the scroll, 
then carried it to Shaphan, the 
scribe. “I have found here the 
book of the law as given by 
Moses,” he said. 

When Shaphan went to the 
palace to report to the king 
on the work being done at the 
Temple he carried the book 
with him. Not knowing the 
value of the old scroll and the 
importance of its contents, 
Shaphan told Josiah first of the 
progress of the workers. Then 
he said: “The high priest Hil- 
kiah found an old book in the 
rubble at the Temple. He says it 
is the law as given by Moses.” 

“A book found in the old 
Temple!” the king exclaimed. 
“Read it aloud to me.” 

Josiah listened to the words 
being read, to the warning the 
book gave to those who dis- 
obeyed the law, and he was 
filled with alarm and fear. He 
knew in his heart that he had 
tried faithfully to follow the 
wisdom of his great-grand- 
father Hezekiah and the reli- 
gious ways of good King David. 
He had done for the people of 
Judah the best that he knew. 
But would they all suffer be- 
cause his father Amon and 
his grandfather Manasseh had 
turned from the God of their 
ancestors and worshiped idols 


By Nell Holbert 


Ve time offers a good opportunity to learn to cook. 
You will find these recipes easy to follow. 


Peanut Bread 


YA cup sugar 
1 egg 
1 cup sweet milk 


2 heaping teaspoons baking powder 
1 cub nut meats or 24 cup peanut 


butter 


21% cups flour 
@ Mix all ingredients and bake in a loaf for 40 minutes in a 


moderate oven (350° F.). 


Sandwich Filling 


5 tablespoons vinegar 
5 tablespoons water 


5 tablespoons sugar 
1 egg 


1 cup chopped nut meats 


@ Beat all but nut meats together and cook in a double boiler until 
thick. Cool and stir in nut meats. Spread between thin slices of 
bread, which may be cut in fancy shapes. 


Baked Apples 


4 apples 


8 tablespoons sugar 


cup water 


e@ Wash and core apples. Set in a shallow pan. Pour two table- 
spoons sugar in each cavity. Add water. Bake for 45 to 60 minutes 


in moderate oven (350° F.). 


Correction: In the March issue there was an errof in the recipe for 
Sugar Cookies. Instead of reading 224 cups sugar it should read 


cup. 


as heathens do? 

“Great must be the anger of 
the Lord against us because 
our fathers disobeyed the law 
and did not follow the word of 
God as given by Moses,” Jo- 
siah cried to the men with him. 
“Go,” he said, “and ask the 
Lord on behalf of me and all 
the people that we may have 
greater understanding of the 


words in the book.” 

The men shared the alarm of 
the king because of what they 
had heard. Hilkiah, Shaphan, 
and other learned men whom 
the king had appointed left 
the palace and went into Jeru- 
salem to find someone who 
would have the wisdom to 
know the meaning of the words 
written on the scroll. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


our philatelic trav- 
els bring us to an island 
that is famous among stamp 
collectors for some of its early 
postage stamps. 

The encyclopedia tells us that 
Mauritius is a British colony 
in the Indian Ocean, lying about 
five hundred miles east of the 
great island of Madagascar. Of 
course we might have guessed 
that Mauritius is a British col- 
ony from the portrait. of King 
George VI on the right side of 
the design. 

Now let us take another look 
at the main part of the design. 
Between the dates 1847 and 
1947 we see a reproduction of a 
stamp picturing Queen Victo- 
ria. This is one of the famous 
Mauritius “Post Office” error 
stamps that today are worth 
about twenty thousand dollars 
each! 

In the year 1847 postage 
stamps had been in use in Eng- 
land for only a few years and 
had not yet been introduced into 
the remote island of Mauritius. 
However the wife of the new 
governor knew about them and 
wished to use the recently in- 
vented postage stamps on her 
invitations to the inaugural ball. 
Since there was not time to have 
the stamps prepared by the reg- 
ular government officers, a local 
jeweler was hired to engrave 
plates for one-penny and two- 
penny stamps. He had to do the 
work hastily and late at night, 
and in his haste he engraved the 
words “Post Office” on the dies 
instead of “Post Paid.” 

The error was discovered the 
next day, but the governor's 
wife insisted on mailing her in- 
vitations with the stamps right 


26 June 


By Roland Rexroth 


HONE PENNYS 


or wrong. So she used what she 
needed, and the rest of the 
stamps were then destroyed. 


Today about thirty of the 
stamps are in existence, most 
of them being owned by 
wealthy collectors and displayed 
in philatelic museums. 

The stamp that we illustrate 
is one of a series issued in 1947 
on the occasion of the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the “Post 
Office” errors. It is an interest- 
ing souvenir of a remarkable 
philatelic story. 


Striped Candy 


(Continued from page 12) 


she belonged there. Of course 
John, the zebra, knew right 
away that Candy wasn’t a real 
zebra, but he was so glad to 
have company that he ran right 
over to her and told her how 
nice it was for her to come to 
visit him. Candy just started to 
answer him when suddenly she 
felt a few drops of rain fall on 
her back. She looked up at the 
sky, and a great big raindrop 


splashed tight off the end of her 
nose, and before she could get 
her head down another one had 
trickled down the inside of her 
soft ear. Just that quick it start. 
ed to rain, and just that quick it 
began to rain harder, and hard. 
er, and harder until Candy felt 
sure the drops were pounding 
right through her hide. 

Suddenly the rain began to 
slacken, and then it stopped 
just as quickly as it had started, 
Candy guessed that this must be 
one of the summer showers that 
she had heard Billy talk about. 
She shéok her head and looked 
around to see if the people were 
still there. They were there all 
tight, but they were all laugh- 
ing, and they seemed to be 
laughing at her. She looked at 
herself to see what was wrong, 
and—oh, dear! Every one of 
her beautiful white stripes had 
been washed off by the rain and 
were lying in little white pools 
around her feet. She was s0 
ashamed she just hung her head 
and tried not to cry. John, the 
zebra, said: “Don’t cry. I think 
you are much more beautiful 
all black.” 


He moved a step closer and 
whispered in Candy’s ear: “I 
wish that I were all black too 
so I could run and play with 
you in your pasture. It gets aw- 
fully lonesome in this small 
pen with people staring at you 
all day.” 

Candy raised her sad eyes, 
and they were filled with grati- 
tude for his kind words. 

“I guess I am a lot happier 
than you are,” she answered. 

Suddenly she turned and ran 
back to her friends in the farm- 
yard. She never visited the 200 
again, but every day she made 
a special trip to the pasture 
fence just to wave to poor lone 
ly John in his small pen. 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


I'm thankful for my daily 
food, 
My home and family; 
God bless my father kind and 
true, 
For his good care of me. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past fews months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


Harriet Maddock (11), Copper | 


Cliff, Ont., Canada; Kathleen 
Marks (12), 357 Beresford Ave., 
Toronto 9, Ont., Canada; Melba 
Jean Sharp (11), Box 164, Lawson, 
Mo.; Sharon Spade (11), Ferris- 
burg, Vt.; Ineta Kennedy (12), 
Rte. 1, Thomasville, N. C.; Bar- 
bara Dunnenberger (12), S. 12th 
St., Box 1515, Altoona, Pa.; Laura 
May Norton (13), Rte. 2, Angelica, 
N. Y.; Bobby Dale Judd (13), 
Rte. 2, Granby, Mo.; Patty Smith 
(13), 838 N. Miranda, Las Cruces, 
N. Mex.; E. Liggett Paxson (13), 
Saint Margarets School, Tappahan- 
nock, Va.; Barbara Ann Reed (10); 
262 St. N., Woodst 

Ont., Canada; Corony Bland (11), 
HQ Nigeria Leprosy Service, Oji 
River, Enugu, Nigeria, W. Africa; 
Scott Miles Wischmeyer (12), 2 
Wickersham Lane, Clayton 24, Mo.; 
America Rickels (11), 3807 S. W. 
62 Ct., Miami 34, Fla.; Verna Car- 
tiker (11), 1001 W. Magnolia, 
Compton, Calif.; Norma Jean Baker 
(10), Box 33, Lovelady, Tex.; Vir- 
ginia Perkovich (9), Rte. 2, Box 
368-B, Escondido, Calif.; James 
Van Ornum (9), 27 Grove St., Box 
90, Delevan, N. Y.; Dan Arm- 
strong (8), Rte. 1, Box 143, Syla- 


cauga, Ala; Donna MHeurmann . 


(11), 1458 E. 75 Terrace, Kansas 
City 5, Mo.; Ruth Arnold (11), 
Cambridge, Nebr. 
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N YOUR letters you express 
appreciation of the reports 
of other boys and girls telling 
the clever things their pets do. 
I’m sure that those of you whose 
letters appear on this page must 
be happy because you have 
helped to make other readers 
happy. We enjoy each letter 
that comes, but we can use only 
a few of the many, and of course 
we try to select the most inter- 
esting ones. When you write 
your letter about your pet make 
it as interesting as possible. 
Many of you do not have pets, 
but I know from your letters 
that you enjoy reading about 
the pets of others. 

Send your letters to WEE 
WispoM, Lee’s Summit, Mo. Be 
sure to give your name, age, and 
address. 


Dear Editor: My brother and I 
have two baby Bantam chicks. We 
call them Chip and Chirp. They are 
only three weeks old and are getting 
their first feathers. After school to- 
night we put them in the garden to 
play and watched one of them take 

er first dust bath. 


WEE WISDOM. 
Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


to my friend. 
name 


She lay on her side, flapped the 
dust onto her tiny body with her 
wings, then closed her eyes and 
seemed to enjoy it all. Pretty soon 
she flopped over on the other side 
and did it all over again. Feeling 
greatly refreshed, Chip proceeded 
to dart here and there through the 
vegetable garden chasing bugs and 
scratching in the soft, warm earth. 
Soon she spied a big black beetle 
sauntering along. She backed up a 
little, took another look, and < 
just gobbled that beetle up without 
blinking an eye. And Chirp, not 
to be outdone, jumped onto an 
angleworm she found down in the 
ground and swallowed it whole. 
—Marcia Shelby. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a canary for 
a pet. His name is Piccolo; I call 
him that because he sounds like a 
high flute. He sings beautifully 
when the record player is playing, 
sometimes in tune with the song it 
is playing. I am going to take him 
to the pet show at school, and I 
hope he will win first prize. 
—Grania Gurevitch, 


Dear Editor: 1 have a big dog 
called Pal. He can do only one 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


I inclose $2 for a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift 


Street 


State 


State 


Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. 


trick. The trick is to jump 
a hoop. I hang the hoop about two 
ee off the floor in the center of a 
oorway. I jump through the h 
and whistle Pal” He Leal 
through and thinks it is great fun, 
I think it is clever and amusin 
Anthony Burrows (B. W. 
I.). 


Chink and the 
Deadline 
(Continued from page 17) 


one of those chickens.” 

Motionless, the boys watched 
the fox come to the gully, saw 
it gather itself for a spring, and 
leap from the bank to the sap. 
ling. Cautiously it crept up the 
slender trunk. When it had al- 
most reached the near bank 
Chink’s kodak clicked. 

The sound was so small that 
Bob and David could hardly 
hear it, but it was loud with 
warning for the fox. Its eyes 
turned glassy with fright. It 
dropped down against the sap- 
ling, and the trunk quivered 
with its terror. It could not turn 
around on the small sapling 
trunk and go back the way it 
had come. It jum for the 
bank below Chink. It hit the 
ground in a flurry of mud raked 


up by its frantically clawing 


feet. It flashed off down the 
gully. 

“Take it again!” Bob shout- 
ed. 

Chink had already turned the 
next exposure into place. He 
got a second picture while the 
fox was still close enough to 
show large and clear against 
the naked brown bank of the 
gully. 

“Come on,” David cried. 
“Let’s get another!” 

The boys dashed after the 
fox. They topped a swell and 
saw it scurrying back across the 
gully on another fallen tree. 
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shout- 


This one was large and strong 
but bare of bark and soaked 
with rain. The fox crossed 
quickly, skimming over the 
slick wood of the rotting trunk; 
but it was so far ahead of them 
that it disappeared into a spur 
of woodland before they could 
get another picture. 

“I have two honeys!” Chink 
declared, but he added with 
dismay in his voice: “The sun’s 
almost down. It’ll take us hours 
to get to your house, David; 
and we won't be able to get the 
prints done in time to enter 
them!” 

“If we could get across the 
ditch we could,” David said. 
“But we can’t.” 

“We'll cross,” said Bob posi- 
tively. “We'll follow the fox.” 

“It’s too slick. We'll fall off 
and get the film wet,” said 
Chink. 

“Not the way I do it,” said 
Bob. “When I go hiking I’m 
ready for things like this.” 

Mystified, Chink and David 
watched him take twelve bot- 
tle caps and twice as many tacks 
from the sack in his pocket. He 
pulled off his boots and took the 
hand ax from under his belt. 
Carefully he tacked the caps to 
the soles of his boots with the 
smooth side against the leather. 


“These are as good as cleats 
on ice or mud or anything 
slick,” he said. “We all wear 
the same size shoes. Ill cross 
first and toss my boots back for 
you.” 

As Bob carefully made his 
way across, Chink asked David, 
“Do you think we can find 
where that fox has its den?” 

“Sure,” said David. “But it’ll 
take time, and you might get 
bored.” 

“Not me!” said Chink. “I 
was bored because I didn’t 
know there were so many in- 


Familiar Sayings of Jesus 
By Lillian Keehner 


Do you know your vowels and 
consonants? If so, fill in the blanks 
with the missing vowels. How many 
famous familiar sayings do you 
know? 

1. C—m— —nat— m—, —ll 
y— th—t l—b—r —nd —r— 
h——vy 1—d—n, —nd — w—ll 

2. —n my F—th—tr’s h——s— 
m—ny m—ns——ns: —f 
—t w—r— n—t s—, — w——ld 
h—v— t—ld y——. 

3. Bl—ss—d : th— 

t— —n h——rt f—r th— 

4. G—v— —s th—s d—y 
——r d——ly br——d. 

5. C—ns—d—r th—1—l——-s 
—f th— f——ld, h—w th—y 
gr—w; th—y t——1 n—t, n—— 
th—r d— th—y sp—n. 

6. D——ght—r, b— —f 
g——d c—mf—rt; thy f——th 
h—th m—d— th—— wh—l—. 

7. B— —f g——d ch——: 
—t —s —; b— n—t —fr——d. 

8. S—fi—r ch—l- 
dr—n, —nd f—rb—d th—m n—t, 
t— c—m— —nt— m—, f—r —f 
s—ch —s th— k—ngd—m —f 
h——v—n. 

y——. 


- 


teresting things right under my 
nose!” 

“Hurry up, you fellows!” 
Bob called from the other side 
of the gully. He tossed them 
his boots. “We've still got that 
deadline to make!” 

With a grin at David, Chink 


‘called back, “We'll make it, 


thanks to you and the way 
you gather information—like a 


10. —t —s m—r— bl—ss—d 
t— g—v— th—n t— r—c—_—-v—. 


A Quiz on Dogs 
By Vincent A. Otto 


Everyone loves dogs. Here is a 

, a to help you learn more about 

em. You should get at least six of 
the following statements right. 

1. A dog's most acute sense is his 
sense of: a. Sight. b. Hearing. c. 
Smell. 

2. A grown dog has: a. 30 teeth. 
b. 42 teeth. c. 28 teeth. 

3. A puppy gets his complete set 
of t when he is about: a. 
1 month old. b. 3 months old. 
c. 10 days old. 

4. Rip Van Winkle’s famous dog 
was named: a. Wolf. b. Tiger. 
c. Blackie. 

5. By its “M” dogs the army 
means: a. Its mascots. b. Its see- 
ing-eye dogs. c. Its dogs trained 
to be mine detectors. 

6. The German sausage dog is a: 
a. Bulldog. b. Dachshund. c. 
Hot dog. 

7. What island has a dog been 
named after? a. Shetland. b. 
Formosa. c. Newfoundland. 

8. This dog has a polka-dot color 
scheme: a. Pointer. b. Collie. c. 
Coach dog. 

(Answers inside back cover) 


magnet picks up tacks!” 

He was right. They worked 
late that evening in David's 
darkroom. The next morning 
Bob and David were proud of 
Chink’s entries in the County 
Photography Contest when the 
registrar hung them beside Da- 
vid’s studies of the chipmunks 
and Bob’s study of the big fish 
Neptune. 
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People 
By Stuart Manville (11 years) 
San Diego, Calif. 
People are running all around, 
People in all walks of life, 


- Making all sorts of sound— 


There's a man sharpening a 
knife. 


Granddads, grandmas, children too. 
Merchants, beggars, circus men 
all, 
Shouting, calling to me and you. 
Their voices echo from wall to 


wall. 


My Baby Brother 
By Jackie McClintock (10 years) 
Narberth, Pa. 


I've got a baby brother, 

Who is six months old today. 
There'll never be another 

Like Johnnykins, I say. 


He has a nose just like a cherry, 
But some say it is a berry. 

He has mischief in his eyes— 
Oh, but I think he’s a prize! 


He coos and coos and coos all day, 

And that is why again I say . 
There'll never be another 

Like Johnnykins. Hooray! 

Daisies 
By Catherine Stewart (9 years) 
Squamish, B. C., Canada 

Haven’t you seen daisies nodding, 

Nodding in the breeze? 


They nod to the birds and 
They nod to the bees. 


They nod to the bright sky, 
They nod to the sun, 

And then they go to bed, for 

Their day’s work is done. 


WEE 


My Cat 
By Sharon Russell (9 years) 
Port Alberni, B. C., Canada 


My cat drinks from a bottle 
And sleeps in the buggy too, 
And if I brought him to your house 
He'd shake hands with you. 


He sits in his high chair 
And stares with sleepy eyes; 


And if I ever hurt him 
He never even cries. 


My Boat 
By Virginia Cammack (10 years) 
Fayetteville, Ark. 
I have a little boat 
That likes to sail away 
Across the deep-blue water 
On a summer day. 


It can’t come back to me; 
It’s over in the bay. 

I hope the wind will change 
And bring it back some day. 


Wishing 
By David Kazmierzak (9 years) 
Bartlesville, Okla. 

I wish, I wish I had a dog 

Just the size of me. 
We'd play and play till we were 

tired, 
And then we'd rest, you see. 


Gretchen 
By Chris Riker (8 
) 


I have a little dachshund, 
Gretchen is her name, 
And the way she chews my stock- 


ings 
Is certainly a shame! 


Jake 
By Billy Hutton (7 years) 
Streetsville, Ont., Canada B 


I have a little dog, 
His name is Jake. I 
You should see him 
Swim in the lake. 7 
He carries in the mail, 
And he teases our cat; \ 
But I think he is a good dog 
In spite of that! ’ 


] 
Skykomish River 
By Karen Lindbloom (9 yeu ' 
Mount Vernon, Was 
The beautiful Skykomish River 
Goes rushing toward the Sound; 
It looks so cold it makes you 


shiver, 
But the fish swim up and down. 


Its source is an icy lake 
Upon a mountain high 
Where there are no birds to wake 
When the wind makes the tall 
trees sigh. 


It rushes down the mountainside, 
Past villages here and there, 
Till it reaches a canyon big and 

wide 
And doesn’t seem to care. 


It flows into the Puget Sound, 
Then into the ocean wide, 
Where sea gulls flap their wings 

around 


The ships as they calmly glide. 


Summer 
By Linda Stone (8 ) 
Pasadena, Cali? 
The summer is hot, 
But what do I care? 


The summer is fun, 
I'm going to a fair! 


\ Ae pot 
30 June 
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The Bluebell 
By Janet Peters (10 years) 
Norwood, Ohio 


Lovely maiden dressed in blue, 
Won't you say, “How do you do?” 
Now I know you cannot walk, 
And I know you cannot talk; 
But surely a bluebell as sweet as 


you, 
I think, should say, “How do you 
do?” 


A Springtime Prayer 
By Marilyn Greer (12 years) 
North Gower, Ont., Canada 


Dear Lord, we thank Thee 
For fragrant flowers 

That grow in arches, 
Garlands, and bowers. 


We thank Thee too 
For birds and bees 
That gently float 
On the cool spring breeze; 


For trees and seas, 
Sun and showers, 
And all that makes 
This world of ours. 
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God’s Beauty 
By Judy McCleskey (10 years) 
Atlanta, Ga. 


The sky is blue, the sun is bright, 
The is wet with morning dew. 
The birds are singing in the trees, 
While flowers welcome busy bees. 
The brook is dashing, flashing; 

Soon night is here, and all is still. 


Vacation 
By Janet Gill (9 years) 
Madison, Wis. 


Vacation, vacation, 

We'll have lots of fun. 
Vacation, vacation, 

Hop, skip, and run. 


Jumping ro 
And dolly for girls; 

For boys there’re trucks 
And a top that twirls. 


Boys and girls swimmin 
And jump off the long, ore 
__ Pier. 
Yes, it’s really true 
Vacation time is here. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for November, send 

it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
er’s Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 

We .regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys 
or girls under your supervision is 
not copied. We check to the best 
of our ability but need your help 
to avoid publishing copied work. 
Whenever work is found to have 
been copied correction must be 
made on these pages. 


Hummingbirds 
By Jackie Clifford (10 years) 
Santa Rosa, Texas 


Hummingbirds are fairy things, 

Living rainbows, jewels on wings. 

When they dart from flower to 
flower 

They shake the nectar to form a 
shower. 


God’s Creation 
By Vee Anne Williamson 
(11 years) 
Mitchell, S. Dak. 
God spilled purple paint on the 
mountains, 
Used yellow paint on autumn 
trees. 
He made geysers to spring forth 
like fountains; 
He painted flowers to stir in the 
breeze, 


Summer 
By Louise Rogers (12 years) 
Annville, Ky. 


Summer is a lovely time, 
When soft the breezes blow, 
When grass is rich and green and 
soft 
And flowers bloom row on row. 


Summer is a happy time, 
The brook laughs gaily by. 
Children romp and play on earth, 
And birds sing in the sky. 


Summer is such a glad time, 
When everything is in bloom; 

It makes me glad to be alive 
To see each gay costume. 


Summer is a thankful time, 
When everyone thanks God 
For fruit and grain and vegetables, 
The sun, rain, and rich brown 
sod. 


Summer is a thoughtful time. 
The beauty all around 
Just seems to make me want to 
think 
Thoughts that are good and 


sound. 


Summer is a dreamy time. 
Under the shady trees 

I like to sit and daydream, 
Cooled by the nice fresh breeze. 


The Visit of Spring 
By Marjorie Ann McCausland 
(14 years) 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


Spring is coming to visit us— 
I know it must, be so! 

I saw her in the meadows green 
And where purple violets grow. 


The grass is getting greener now 
d warmer are the days; 
The daffodils are golden now 
In the balmy haze. 


Hark while she whispers to each 
bird, 
“Come, sing your carols sweet’! 
Then hear her call gay, dainty 
flowers 
To bloom round our garden seat. 


Spring is coming to visit us— 
I know it must be so, 

For life is all awakening now 
After bleak winter's snow! 
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For Your Vacation 


Trip 


By Joanne Dee 


HIS sack ties on the back of the front seat of your family’s car 

and holds the special things that you like to have along on 
your vacation. 

If your car is a two-door one, with the front seat divided, make 
a separate sack for the back of each front seat. 

The sack illustrated has these articles in the pockets: A. Facial 
tissues; B. A doll and other toys; C. Road maps; D. WEE WIsDoM, 
other magazines and books; E. Pen and pencil for writing notes 
and cards; F. Films; G. Camera; H. Crayons; I. Drawing pad and 
diary; J. Game; K. Comb. 

This is just a suggestion as to what you might put in your 
sack. You know what you like to take on a trip, so plan the 
contents of your car sack to suit you. 

Make your sack from heavy cotton wash material. Measure 
the back of the car seat and make your sack as wide as the robe rail 
(see — and about twice as long as the height of the 
seat. Hem all four sides, then fold the length of the material 
back about two-thirds way, and sew the sides together. Lay the 
‘objects you want to go in the top row of pockets between the folds 
of the material, and with straight pins tack the material together 
between the objects. Remove the objects and stitch along the lines 
where the pins are. Remove the pins. 

Hem one width of a much shorter strip of the same material, 
and sew this strip to the bottom and sides of the sack. (See illus- 
tration.) Now place in this bottom pocket of the sack the objects 
you want to keep in it, and pin the material on each side of the 
objects. Remove the objects and sew along the line where the 
pins are. Sew by hand, being careful not to sew the first row of 
pockets shut. (See illustration.) 
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Make ties of the same ma- 
terial and fasten at the corners 
of the sack so the sack can be 
tied to the back of the car seat. 


The Giraffe 


(Continued from page 11) 


Ricky’s mother, “we have been 
having such a time at our house 
today. You remember telling 
me the boys were praying fora 
giraffe yesterday. Well, you'll 
never believe it, Mary, but this 
afternoon a giraffe broke loose 
from the circus, as the trucks 
were passing near our house. 
The giraffe ran into our back 
yard, and Ricky, who was the 
only one at home, ran out on the 
back porch and called to it. But 
that beast raced round and 
round in the yard, tearing my 
washing to shreds, breaking 
branches from the apple tree, 
and eating many of the apples. 
Ricky watched the apples dis- 
appear down the animal's long 
neck and was pretty glad when 
the circus men came to get him 
in a little while.” 

“My goodness, Agnes,” cried 
Mary, “what an experience!” 

“What came of Tommy's 
prayer?” inquired Ricky’s moth- 
er. 

“Why, Tommy decided to 
change his prayer to “Thank 
You, God, for lots of fun to 
morrow, and he was invited to 
a party this afternoon, where 
he won three prizes. He came 
home saying he had had lots 
more fun at the party than he 
could possibly have had with a 
giraffe.” 


“Well, their ptayers were cer 
tainly answered,” said Ricky’ 
mother. “I’m glad they’re leain- 
ing how to pray, even if Ricky 
did pray for a wonderful, ridic 
ulous giraffe.” 
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God reads my heart and 
knows what’s there. 
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THIS IS 


PRISCILLA 


Designed by Patty Kozar 
(14 years) 
Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


Draw Dorothea and her wardrobe on stiff paper. You may color them as they are here ot 
choose your own colors. If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your own original 


doll. 


Too Many Children 


(Continued from page 9) 


is, if you ever get dressed. Get 
going now!” She gave her a 
playful spank and pushed her 
toward the door. 

While Janie was washing her- 
self she thought how surprised 
Patty would be to see her beau- 
tiful new dress. Suddenly she 
began to feel sorry for Patty. 
How awful to be an only child! 
How terrible to have no Johnny 
to hold in your arms, no Eddie 
to scare away boys like Buzz, no 
Marcia to wake up to when you 
had a bad dream, and no Su- 
san to stay up and sew a beau- 
tiful new dress just for you. 
Patty could have her trip to 
Canada and her swimming-pool 
membership! Why, she had 
more fun every day right at 
home than Patty would have all 
summer. Poor Patty! 

As Janie slipped on the new 
pinafore she felt so sorry for 
her little friend and so full of 
her own happiness that she 
thought she just had to share 
what she had with Patty. She 
decided that she would invite 
Patty to come to her house often 
and share her big family. 


Answers to Puzzles 
Familiar Sayings of Jesus 
. Matthew 11:28 

. John 14:2 

. Matthew 5:8 
Matthew 6:11 
Matthew 6:28 
Matthew 9:22 

. Mark 6:50 

. Matthew 19:14 

. Luke 24:36 

. Acts 20:35 


A Quiz on Dogs 
2. b. 3. a, 4 5S. 6b. 
8. ¢. 


SOMNAVAYWNE 


WHAT DO YOU WANT 


or Your Child 4 


* SECURITY? 
* A GOOD EDUCATION? 
* A HAPPY HOME? 
* FRIENDS? 


As a parent, you are anxious to see that your child 
has all these things, and you can help him attain great 
happiness and success in later years by equipping him 
now with fine traits of character. 

The early, formative years of a child’s life are the 
time to train him in these traits, for then his mind is 
plastic, keenly responsive to patterns of good behavior. 
In planning a character-building program for your child 
you will be searching for better methods of instilling 
in him fine spiritual values, obedience, courage, and 
self-control. 

In her book You and Your Child, Zelia M. Walters, 
a favorite Unity writer, offers concrete suggestions for 
training children. Mrs. Walters’s wide experience as a 
teacher qualifies her to write extensively on the subject 
of child training. As a mother, she has met afd solved 
the problems facing every parent. 

You and Your Child can show you how to deal lov- 
ingly and understandingly with your children and thus 
establish a sound home pattern that will serve as a train- 
ing ground in preparing the child to meet the problems 
of maturity. Among the chapters included are “The 
Child’s Religion,” “Obedience,” “Courage,” “The 
Child’s Recreations,” and “When the Child Grows Up.” 

In semiflexible black keratol binding with gilt- 
stamped title, You and Your Child is priced at $1 a copy. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
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Said Mother to her little girl: 
“Are you not happy here? 

Vacationtime at Grandpa’s farm 

Should be a treat, my dear.” 


“The farm is fine,” sighed Mary Sue; 
“There’s a lot to do and see. 

I like the horses, cows, and sheep, 
But they can’t play with me. 


“I miss the friends I left back home 
And all the games we play; 

I miss the Good Words Booster Club 
That meets each Saturday.” 


“Ah, that reminds me,” Mother said. 
“Come with me, Mary Sue; 

I think there’s something in the mail 
Of interest to you. 


“Just sit here in this big armchair 
And tightly close your eyes; - 

Then stretch out both your hands, my dear, 
Now look—Surprise! Surprise!” 


“Oh, Mom, Wee Wisdom magazine! 
It’s been remailed to me! 

Thanks for such a fine surprise; 
I’m happy as can be!” 


If you are going to be away on vacation, have someone at home forward Wee Wisdom to you s0 
that it will follow you on your vacation as it did Mary Sue. Only two cents postage is required. 
“3 And if you want to surprise some little friend with a gift subscription for Wee Wisdom, use the 
a handy order blank on page 28 of this copy. Wee Wisdom for a whole year costs only $2. Send 
your order to 
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